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RE AS O NS, &c. 


lately made and intend ſtill to make to Parliament, for 
Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, occupies a 
conſiderable ſhare of the public attention. While the en- 
lightened friends oſ civil and religious liberty wiſh us ſuc- 
ceſs, the minds of ſome well meaning people feel a degree 
of anxiety, left injury ſhould be ſuſtained by the conltitu- 
tion and the aneh! and others loudly condem 


PHE application which the Proteſtant Diſſenters have 
the 


emn our con- 


2 and ſay, that we are already in as good a ſituation as 
we deſerve. Such fears and-alarms ariſe from a miſappre- 
henſion of the ſubje& :; Let it be fully underſtood, and 4 
will vaniſn. We earneſtly wiſh the matter to be inveſtl- 
ated by all; conſcious that the more it is known, the more 
clearly will the 3 of hs claims be ſeen, and the greater 
ſupport we ſhall have from the judicious and moderate of 
Every cenommangs!.”.. / TIN 
In order to give a full view of the ſubject, and to bring 
Forward all the arguments that might be adduced, a 7 
treatiſe would be neceſſary; but it would exceed both the 
leiſure and patience, as well as the finances, of a multitude 
of readers. For ſuch this pamphlet is defined which 
- offers them a brief ſtatement of the caſe of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, and ſome reaſons for deliring the Corporation 
and Teſt As to be repealed, All that the author requeſts 
of the reader, is, to peruſe it without prejudice, and in- 
forming his judgment and deciding on the queſtion, to keep 
the Golden Rule in view: Namely, -* To willy that to be 
done to Proteſtant Diſſenters, which he would with to be 
done to him, were he in their place.“ 0 4 


The Corporation Act was paſſed in 1661, the year after 
the Reſtoration of Charles the Second; and by it proviſion 
why \ L466. TY; i136; | 25 is 
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T 4 3 
is made, That no perſon or perſons ſhall for ever here. 
* after be elected, or in or to Corporation 
4 Offices, that ſhall not have, within one year, before ſuch 
election or choice, taken the Sacrament of the Lord's 
: Supper, according to the rites pf the Churck of Eng- 
This Act was made in a ſeaſon of 1 heat and violence. 
Read the whole ot it, and vn ui a total inatten- 
tion to the _ es of the En __ conſtitution. It incul- 
Cates 1 ation and ſolemnity of an oath, the doc. 
Uine o f Paſſive dience and Non eſiſtance, a 'dottrme 
| . hich however Sable | it might then be with thoſe who 
fayour of the court, is * univerſally 
exploded LT. the Britiſh empire, and ſeems in a fair 
way of having an aſylum to ſeek beyond the bounds of 
Chriſtendom. In the ſtrain of this Act we have an example 
9 the common adage, That men are apt to run from one 
treme to another.“ 


55 e rem ts 4 e h fog iy the mo & 
 Oſarpation, the effe 7 * 1 oyalty towards the 
nem Monarch, of whom th but a hore trial, ba- 


ed from their minds for f for 6 that regard for the 
Conſtitulian which they as its e uardians ſhould — ſhewn ; 
and which. they afterwards diff Ve. in an eminent degree,” 
Then they entertained a Very different opinion of the 
Diſſenters, and plainly ſhewed that. they © conſidered them as 
good ſubjefts'and faſt friends of the conſtitution, by endea- 
Pop . e a repeal of che Acts that were unfriendly 


2 
7 a inflavces of this 97 85 in the * of — | 
10 way onde ered. into ouſe of Commons for a re 
RV 55 after, it was read a ſecond 
W erred 27 a committee. [uſt at that time a bill 
game gyn Baer the Lords, entitled, An AR tor diſtin- 
22 Proteſtant Diſſenters from Popiſh Recuſants.” . 
118 does n that there was any diviſion on either of 
theſe bills.” ut the paſſing of them was prevented by the 
Tadden prorogation of the Parliament. The Commons 
having a ſhort notice of the King's deſigns, employed the 


mall ot time, in ſome votes dictated by the ſtate > 
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Service, and Sermon.” 
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the nation. One of them is in theſe words:“ That it is 
« the opinion of this Houſe, that the proſecution” of Pro- 
« teſtant Diſſenters upon the Penal Laws is at this time 
grievous to the ſubject, a weakening of the Proteſtant 
intereſt, an encouragement to . Uo dangerous to 


„the peace of the kingdom.“ The 
after diſſolved by proclamation. , 


The other Statute of which we complain, is called the 
Teſt Act. It was paſſed in the year 1678, the agth of 
Charles II. and it was thereby enacted, That all aud w_ 
* -perſon or perſons, that ſhall be admitted, entered, plac 

or taken into any office or offices, civil or military, or 


arliament was ſoon 


— 


4 ſhall receive any pay, ſalary, fe, or wages, by reaſon of 


any patent, or grant of his Majeſty, or ſhall have any 
* command or place of truſt, from, or under, his Majeſty 
* his heirs, or ſucceſſors, or by tus, or their authority, of 
«© by authority derived from him, or them, within this 
* Realm of England, Dominion of Wales, or Town of 
„ Berwick upon Tweed, or in his Majeſty's Navy, or in 
the ſeveral Iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey, or that ſhall 
© be admitted into any ſervice or employment in his Ma- 
« jeſty's houſehold, or family, - ſhall receive the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, according to the ulage of the 
Church of England, within three months after his or 
their admittance in, or receiving the ſaid authôrity and 
employment, in ſome public church, upon ſome 

+ Day, commonly called 8 


Every Perſon not having taken the 


Every E Sacrament 2a pre- 
ſcribed is aþſo facto adjudged uncapable and diſabled in law 
to hold any of the above offices or . or any 


matter or thing aforeſaid, or any profit or 
taining to them, and every ſuch office, and place, and em- 
ployment is rendered void. Beſides, if any perſon ſhall 
execute any of the ſaid offices or employments without 
having qualified as required by the Act, and being there- 
upon lawfully convicted, in or upon any information, 
preſentment, or indictment, in any of che King's Courts 


vantage apper- 


| ng 
* at. Weſtminſter, or at the Aſſizes, he ſhall bes diſabled 
* fram thenceforth to ſue or uſe any aftion, hill, plaint, or 
information in courſe of law, or to proſecute any ſuit in 
KU 4 2 66 any 


unday, immediately after Divine | 
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any court of equity, or to be W child, or 
4 — . — or 9 of Loa perſon, or. 11.5 
* any legacy, or deed of gift, or to bear any office wichen 
England, Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, and ſhall for. 
« feit five hundred pounds, to * recovered by him or om 
« that {hall ſue for the ſame.““ 


The ſtate of things at the time of paſſing the AQ deferves 
attention, The King was ſuſpected of Popery, The Duke 
of York, the Le ve Heir of the Crown, was a ba 

led votary o Church of Rome. Papiſts were ind 
ged ; and many of them were employed in ſome of the moſt 
important offices under government. The Penal Laws 
— them were ſuſpended by a royal proclamation, con- 
trary to expreſs Acts of Parliament. An army co 

a foreigner was encamped at Blackheath; and war was 
n againſt Holland, the only Proteſtant ſtate in Euro ; 


. 5 Which England could a lypport, 1 in defending her 


religion and —.— From concurrence of theſe 
alarming circumſtances, the am th of Proteſtants and lovers 
of their- country were filled with conſternation ; and in di- 
rect oppoſition to the wiſhes and influence of the court, the 
two houſes paſled the Teſt Att, which, as its 5 de. 
* , for preventing dangers that may en from 
Popiſh Recuſants, arid quieting the minds of his is Majeſty 8 

* good ſubjects. The effect of the Act was immediately 


felt, The Duke ol Vork, Lord Clifford, and hex Taping 


reſigned the offices Which they held. 


The Diſſenters apprehend that this Act was not ales | 
againſt them, but, as its preamble ſets forth, againſt the Pa- 


iſts only. Indeed the Nonconformiſts who en ſat in the 

ouſe' exerted themſelves in favour of the bill, in order to 
deliver the nation from the danger of Popery. Alderman 
-Love, a merhber of the houſe, a known Diſſenter, publicly 
deſired, that nothing with relation to them might prevent 
the paſſing of the bill, and deprive the nation of that ſecu- 
-rity Which the Proteſtant rehgion would enjoy from- the 
Teſt Act; and he declared that in this, he was ſe ſe conded by 
the greater part of the Nonconformiſts. 


* 


Ses Statutes at large, Val. II. Page 779. 
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/ This conduct was ſo acceptable to Parliament, that in ths 
ſame ſeſſion, and while the Teſt Act was depending, a bill 
was brought into the Houſe of Commons, entitled, A But 
for the Eaſe of Proteſtant Diſſenters. It paſſed the lower 
Houſe, was carried up to the Lords, and thete hkewiſe it 
paſſed with ſeveral amendments. Theſe amendments having 

iven occaſion to a conference between the two. Houſes, the 
Kin , apprehenſive that it might prove injurious ti the in- 
tereſt of 4 Papiſts, did, on the agth March, 1673, agJourn 
25 Patliament to the 2oth of ober following. In tha 

ſhon a bill was ordered in for a general Teſt, to diſtingui 
between Proteſtants and Papiſts. The Parliament fat ouly 
fifteen days; and by being prorogued, the bill for the Eaſe 
of the Diſſenters was loſt. Next eſſion the bill for a' gene- 
ral Teſt was introduced, and having been read twice, it was 
referred to a committee: But before the committee eoul 
make their report, Parliament eee and the bi 
2 Such a diſpoſition towards the Diſſenters did that very 

arliament diſcover, which had paſſed the Corporation and 
Teſt Acts: And that it continued to the end to entertain 
the ſame favourable ſentiments, is evident from an Act paſ- 
ſed near the period of its long exiſtence, enjoining a Teſt, 
not a ſacramental one, but conhiſting in à declaration againſt 
Popery, which ſhould allow Diſſenters to fit in either Houſe 
of Parliament, but ſhould exclude Papiſts. 1 


Theſe are the two Acts of which we ſeek the repeal, and 
we truſt with a great proſpect of ſucceſs.” It Parliament in 
the reign of Charles II. exerted itſelf again and again to 
Frant us relief; hut was prevented by the King, who was 

enerally ſuppoſed to be a Papiſt, and who was much under 

e influence of his brother; what may we not expect from 
Parliament under the reign of George the Third, a Prince 
who loves the Proteſtant religion, in a liberal and enlight- 
ened age, eſpecially. after the revolution of a century has 
proved us to be good ſubjefts, and firmly attached to the 
conſtitution, and to the family on the throne. tene 


In applying foe a repeal of theſe Stitutes, let n venta 
us of FR ous and ſeditious principles. The folg ng rea- 


. ſons in detence of our conditt, we ſubmit to the judgment 


of every candid reader ; And conſcious of a goed oy 
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attention which we think due to thoſe, who compiled them. 


124 
wall not call in the aid of low ſcurrility, bitter invettive, or 


violent declamation. Theſe may operate on the ignorant 
and the bigotted, may pleaſe the ill- natured, and the zealot 


. 
. 
. 


mulated by the heat of paſſion and not the licht 
ot — | but | by 1 
1 Von tali yh non defe g us iſtis 
Res eget. 37 E | 


Perhaps ſome, before hear our reaſons, may wiſh to 
know, who we are, and what are our ſentiments as to civil 

vernment and religion. Their deſire ſhall be gratified. 
We are not aſhamed of our principles, and it may be the 
more neceſſary to mention them, as we are often groſsly miſ- 
repreſented, and ſee opinions charged on us which wedeteſt. 
The reader cannot expett a full account in ſo ſmall a ſpace : 


hut he will be able to form ſome idea of them, if we juſt de- 


hneate the leading features of Proteſtant; Diſſenters. 
To begin with our Religious Principles, we cordially adopt 
the maxim of the great Chillingworth, when engaged in 


contraverſ with the Church of one, ** That the ible, : 


*/ the ; Bible alone, is the as wi of Proteſtants.” It is 
ours. What we find contained 1n that book, we receive 
and believe: Whatever goes. under the name of religion 
among others, if e cannot find it there, we reject, as an 
invention of men, and not the word of God. Cie „Ar- 


bales. gr Conſeſſions of Faith, we conſider as the deciſions 
1 


ble men; and we peruſe them with the degree of 


" 


of fa 


If they appear agreeable to the Scriptures, we receive them 
on that account. If they ſeem in whole or in part contrary 
to the Scriptures, we reject whatever does not correſpond 
with our only rule of faith and manners. Every perſon, 
we think, has a right to read, and conſequently to examine 
and - explain the Scriptures for himſelf. The authority of 
the Pope to chuſe a religion for us, and to impoſe it on our 


conſciences, has, to all true Proteſtants, long appeared ri. 


diculous. But it the Pope have no right, who gave autho- 
rity to a Biſhop, or Archbiſhop, or Council of Biſhops, in 
England, at Nice, or at any other place on earth, to aſſume 
his place, He Who ſays, their decrees are bi main- 
mains Popery ſtill, though under another name. Belic 12 


* 


a party, and may rouſe to en thoſe who are 
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' ., demanded without evidence. Let them raiſe the dead, or 
open the eyes of the blind, as the Apoſtles did; and we 
| RE equal credit to their words. To aſſert that we 


ſhould receive them, becauſe they are agreeable to the 
Scriptures, is neither more nor leſs than returning to our 
principle, the right of private judgment, which empowers 
every man to examine for himſelf. This method, it may be 
alleged, will produce a great diverſity of ſentiments. It 
will: But that is .lways & conſequence of freedom of en- 
quiry ; and no means hitherto deviſed, have been effectual 
to prevent it. There are Articles drawn up for regulating 
the faith of the Clergy of the Church of England, and they 


declare that they believe them; but it is an eaſy matter to 


name writers of that communion, in whoſe works there are 
all the gradually varying ſhades of Theological opinion, 
from Woolſton who pitched his tent on the verge of the 


bleak wilderneſs of Deiſm, to Toplady who fixed his abode 


in the cr cliffs of Supralapſarianiſm: Or it any wiſh 
for mit eads, from Dr. Law the late Biſhop of Carliſle, 
who took his ſtation on the low grounds of Socinianiſm, to 
Dr. Beveridge, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, who ſoared in the 
higher regions of Calviniſm. A diverſity of ſentiments is 
likewiſe to be found among us. It we think a perſon in a 
dangerous error, we endeayour by reaſoning to convince him, 
and to bring him back to the truth. If he will not hear us, 


| we leave him to the judgment of God; for to his own maſter 


he ſtands or falls. | | 
Our congregations, like the aſſemblies of the primitive 
Chriſtians tall the days of Conſtantine, are entirely volun- 
tary, compoſed of ' thoſe who prefer our ſentiments, mode 
of worſhip, and diſcipline. Our miniſters, like thoſe of the 


8 church, are choſen by the voice of the people. 


thce 1s wholly confined to religious matters, to teach 
the ales of Chriſtianity in public; and in private to 
inſtruct the ignorant, to comfort the afflicted, and to enforci' 
by perſonal converſation, the doctrines and duties of reli- 
2 Their only weapons are prayers and reaſoning: And 
ey have no authority over us, but what they derive from 
our eſteem of their learning, their piety, or their virtues.” 
It a man appear and profeſs to be a Chriſtian, we admit hinr 
into our communion, and he receives the ſacrament with us. 
Should he afterwards deny the Lord that bought him, or be 
guilty of a crime, we "x He may attend on py g 


Cw] 
lie worſhip; but he is not allowed to ſit don with us at. 
the Lord's Table. This is all the injury he ſuſtains. He 
ſuffers no civil diſabilities, he is deprived of no civil rights. 
We wiſh him to endure no temporal loſs or diſadyantage, 
as a member of civil ſociety, from acting in a manner unbe- 
coming a Chriſtian, We ſhould eſteem it impioùs to call 
on the magiſtrate to inflict the ſlighteſt puniſhment on him. 
« Chriſt's kingdom is not of this world.“ Its rewards and 


8 are of a ſpixitual nature; and we leave it to 
im to diſpenſe them according to his pleaſure. Obſtinate 
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of the powers on earth. They interfere with no ſyſtem of 
government: There is no imperium in imperio: They claim © 
no temporal power: They require no force to maintain 
them: All that they aſk is protection; and that they may 
not be injured by the rough hand of perſecution. How un- 
juſtly are we traduced, when ignorant and ill deſigning men 
repreſent us as enemies to kings and kingdoms. But we 
are conſoled under the accuſation, by reflecting that the 
ſame charge was brought againſt our Divine Maſter : © It. 
thou let this man go thou art not Cæſar's friend. 


% tranſgreſloi a, therefore, we conſign to the righteous tribunal - 
= of Jeſus Chriſt, before whom, they muſt appear; and who. 
= will inflict deſerved puniſhment on all apoſtates from the 

= faith and hohneſs of the goſpel. Theſe are our ſentiments 

= as to religion. Surely they ſhould not be formidable to any 

| 
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Our ſentiments as to Civil Government are in uniſon. 
with the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution : And we have a 
profound veneration for the ſacred ſtructure which the blood f 
of patriots and heroes has preſerved from ruin, and has ce- | 
mented and raiſed to its preſent lovely form. We are to a 
man the friends of civil as well as religious liberty: How- 

ever much we may differ as to theological opinions, in tlie 
love of liberty we all agree. The dotirine of Paſhy&Obe.. * 
dience and Non Reſiſtance, Which was formerly echoed 
Joudly trom the pulpits of Cathedrals, and ſanctioned by 
decrees of Univerſities, our ſouls abhor. We approve and 
admire the ſaying of a man who according to Biſhop Burnet 
ſuffered death in the reign of James H. That he did not 
* think the bulk of the people were born with ſaddles on 
« their backs, and bridles in the mouths, and that a few 
. were booted and ſpurred, with whips in their hands, to. 
*. ride them.“ It has been contidently aſſerted, That we 
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ol government, in preſerence to enery other. 
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e are Republicans to a man.” But he who ſays ſo de. 
fames. An affertion more deſtitute, of truth, the father of 


lies himfelf did never-propagate; Were a man to go from 


one end of England to the other, he would not find more 


1 When there are different religious ſets in a country, that which is 
moſt numerous and powerful will always be found more ignorant” of the 
principles of the ſmaller body, than the ſmaller body is of. theirs; but 
they will be able to propagate more extenſively any calumnies to the in- 
jury of the inferior party) for having rank, power, and faſhion on their 
fide, theſe joined with the ignorance will procure them a ready belief.— 
Thus it appears, from the apologies for Chriſtianity preſented by the 
Primitive Believers, that they underſtood well the religion of the Pagans, 
which was then eſtabliſhed in the empire; but the treatment which the 
followers of Jeſus received from ſuch princes as Trajan and Marcus An- 
toninus, and the account given of them in the writings of Pliny and Ta- 
citus, ＋ prove, that theſe men were groſaly ignorant of the religion 
of the Chriſtians, It is in this way that we are to account for the Dif= 

ſenters being charged with the name of Republicans. Trace back t 


Hicory of England for a hundred years, and you will not diſcover the 


-, Tmalleſt propenſity in them, towards that form of government. Yet the 
"accuſation is brought againſt them with caffidence. The matter ſtands 
thus. Amidſt the confuſions of the civil wars, the Preſbyterians roſe 
into power; But Cromwell ſoon got the maſtery by his influence in the 
army, cruſhed all that oppoſed him, and modelled the government as he 
pleaſed. They lived peaceably under him, although his conduct was ap- 
proved by few. Baxter told him to his face, that the people of England. 
conſidered their ancient monarchy as a bleſſing. Cromwell's government: 
is now uſually called the Commonwealth: But in fact there is à thouſand 
times more of democracy in the Engliſh conſtitution at preſent, than it: 
3 Under the name of a republick, there was all the tyrannical 
pirit of deſpotiſm. The people fad no ſhare in legiſlation. Cromwell 
with the title of Protector exerciſed all the powers of an arbitrary mo- 
narch. His Parliaments were but a name. He made what laws he 


} pleaſed; and by the help of his army which ſupported them, he carried 


them into execution, and forced all to ſubmit to his will. In compariſon 
of Cromwell, Henry the Eighth revered the Engliſh conſtitution. 
Same think the form of government in the United States of America is 
Wige of the republican ſpirit of Diſſenterz. We have heard much of 
e ligts of Boſton; but it ſhould be remembered, that the ſaints of Vir- 
om md the Carolinas who are chiefly Epiſcopalians, and the ſaints of 
aryland who are of the Church of Rome, all united in Congreſs, before 
the war commenced, to oppofe the meaſures purſued in England, and af- 
terwards united againſt her in arms, and that Saint Waſhington the Ame- 
merican General was a member of the Church of England. Since tho 
cace, Biſhops have been conſecrated far New England, New York, Phi- 
adelphia, &c. Does not this prove that there is a numerous body o 
Epiſcopalians in that country? After viewing this fact, to argue, that 
becauſe Preſbyterians and Independants in America favoured a Republick, 
therefore Piſſenters in England do, is juſt as concluſive, as becauſe Epiſ- 
copalians in America have exerted themſelves to eſtabliſh a Common- 


wealth, therefore Epiſcopalians in England muſt love aud defize that form 


than 
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than one Republican among ten thouſand Difſſenters,. We. | 


prefer the Engliſh conſtitution, as compoſed of King, Lords, 
and Commons, to all the Republics that now-are, or that 
ever were in the world, ſince Tarquin was driven from 
Rome. Subjects better affected to government than Pro- 


teſtant Diſſenters, and more loyal to their Sovereign, Eng- 


land- does not contain: Nor do we fear that we ſhall be ac- 


cuſed of boaſting when we add, more peaceable and orderly 
too. For while we love liberty we deteſt licentiouſneſs. 


Let the Judges of the land, and inferior magiſtrates, aſk of 
what communion the culprits are whom they. condemn to 
ſuffer puniſhment for breaking the laws of their country: 
They will not find the ſame proportion of Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters, as of people of every other denomination in the 


kingdom, either for petty offences, or for crimes of conſi- 
derable magnitude. In a word we aſſert, that to the civil 


28 all ranks and conditions of men both in church 
and ſtate are alike ſubject; and none but he has a right to 


wield the ſword of juice. The buſineſs oft clergymen is | 


to'teach and enforce religion by reaſon, and argument, and 


prayer: But it is the office of the magiſtrate alone to pro- 


te& good ſubjects, and to puniſh the crimes of thoſe who 


are bad, Such are our principles. We wiſh them to be 


known, Now let the reader liſten to our reafons. 


We wiſh a Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts be- 
cauſe we look upon them to be an infringement of our civil 
and religious rights. The following reaſons for thinking ſo, 
are offered to the conſideration of the public. 


Every good ſubject ſhould have equal acceſs to all civil 
offices of truſt, honour, and profit, in the community of 


which he is a member. The reaſonableneſs of this maxim 


will appear from conſidering the nature and deſign of hu- 
man or civil government. It is an inſtitution formed for 
promoting the good of the whole ſociety, by averting as 
many evils as poſſible from every individual, ànd by con- 
ferring as much proſperity, and as many advantages as can 
be attained. It conſiders men as rational creatures, united 
in ſociety for the enjoyment of ſocial felicity. Its deſign 
and office is not to teach men thę way to Heaven, but to 
enable them to live happily on earth. It has no concern 
with * 2 of _ ſouls ;/but is 3 * 
over their perſons and properties, to preſerve their bodies, 
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tizen who is a man of virtue and a lover of 
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7 goody and reputation in ſafety, and to enable them to enjoy 


withoutmoleitation, the ſweets of ſocial lite. In diſpenſing 
rewards and puniſhments, human government conſiders 
men's actions as they are hurtful or advantageous to the 
community. It puniſhes crimes as injurious to ſociety: It 
rewards meritorious attions not as acceptable to God, but 
as beneficial to the ſtate. That religion is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the welfare, nay to the very exiſtence of civil ſociety, 
has been acknowledged and maintained by tlie moſt able and 
enlightened politicians, But whence does the neceſſity of 


it to good government ariſe ? Wherein does its excellence 


conſiſt? In this only: Religion is the foundation of perſo. 
nal and ſocial virtue. When it produces theſe effects, it 
anſwers the purpoſes of a human government. FIT 
In a conſtitution which is properly framed, and which has 
a regard to the welfare of the whole community, every c1- 
i his country 
ſhould have equal acceſs to public offices. In an abſolute 
overnment. this maxim has no place. There the def; 


alete or rather takes from the maſs of the people, a few 


whom his fancy prefers; and by their aid, he rules all the 
reſt with a rod of iron. The people are nothing. The 
monarch ſits ſurrounded by his mutes, with his bundle of 
bowſtrings before him, and diſpenſes death or honours 
wherever his caprice diretts, ho would account this a 


model for imitation? The maxim may not ſuit a tyrannical 


ariſtocracy, either with a nominal King as in Poland, or 
without one, as in Venice. There the adminiſtration of 


public offices is confined to the Nobles, and the body of the 
oor wy 1s accounted a deſpicable vulgar, fit only to ſerve as 
be 


s of burden to the great. But would ſuch language be 


heard in England without rouſing indignation in eve 


breaſt? No. England is the land of liberty. The Enelith | 
conſlitition is founded on the principle of the natural equa- 
lity of man, and it calls the loweſt citizen to aſpire by vir- 
tue and merit to opulence and honours, Theſe, in a free 
government, ſhould be open to all; provided they entertain 
no opinions civil or religious that are hoſtile to the intereſts 
ot the community. If the gate of the temple of honour be 
not open to all, there is a partiality ſhewn without any juſt 
reaſon, and the rights of fame are ſacrificed to the — 2x. 


tion of others. The government does not, like a common 
parent, embrace all the children who are equally dutiful, 
with equal aſſection; but hay, favourites who are careſſad, 
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while -others equally or more deſerving,” are neglected, or * 


treated with ſeverity. Theſe weakneſſes Which take place 
in an ill regulated family, ſhould have no exiſtence in a free 


and good government. 


It may be alleged, that particular deſcriptions of men or 
parts of the community have no rights, but what the ſtate 
gives them. But I aſk, had the people of France no right 
to their former free conſtitution becauſe Richlieu ſpoiled 
them of their liberties, and Louis XIV. kept them in awe 
by his armies? Had the people ot England no rights, but 
what Cromwell with his Rump and Barebone's Parliament 


directed by the army, choſe to allow them ? Had the people 


of England no right to ſhake off the tyrannical yoke of 
James II. becanſe an obſequious Parliament in Charles II. 's 


reign had ſanctioned the doctrine of Paſſive Obedience and 


Non Reſiſtance? The poſition is ray 6 by reaſon 
and equity, and cannot be maintained. 


damental deſign be the good of the whole, it is utterly deſ- 
titute of foundation and falls to the ground. : | 

That the beſt of human governments are imperfect, is 
univerſally allowed; and they may, from a variety of 
cauſes,” withhold from ſome of the ſubjetts their juſt rights. 


It would be eaſy to fpecity examples. But ſhould not this 
evil be remedied ? When the matter is repreſented to the 


legiſlative body, it becomes them to liſten to the voice of 


"thoſe who think themſelves aggrieved, as a good father does 


to the complaints of his children; and if they have reaſon 


on their ſide, their requeſt ſhould be complied with. To 
' fay that the conſtitution is fixed, and ought to remain ex- 
Actly as it is now, is contradicted by every ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment. For is not the legiſlative body employed ee 
to year, in removing hardſhips which ariſe from the Akts of 
former parliaments, in conferring priviledges which were 
not enjoyed before by individuals, or bodies f men, and 
in diſpenſing more fully the bleſſings of equal Hberty. Look 
back for a hundred and fifty years, and you will find, that 
wr that ſpace of time, the conſtitution has received very 
conſiderable improvements; and why ſhould it be ſuppoſed 


now in a ſtate of perfection, ſo af to admit of no change or 
addition without injury? May hot the wiſdom of parha- 
ment for centuries to come, remove defects that ſtill ſubſiſt, 
yield to the claim of rights that are not yet made, WOT: 
RW fule 


government was 


inſtituted for the advantage of a few, or a part of the com- 
munity only, it might be defended ; but if its great and fun- 


rs 

ſule à more equal enjoyment of priviledges and of felicity ? 
Prejudices die away, not all at once, but as it were one by 
one: And as the ſun gradually enlightens the globe, and 
baniſhes the ſhades of night firſt from one region, and then 
from another, ſo true knowledge and liberal ſentiments do 
by degrees only, free the mind from falſe opinions, which 
education, ſuperſtition, and tradition have rendered ſacred. 
In the reign of James the Firſt, it a perſon had ſaid that 
witches and wizards ought not to be put to death, and that 
the acts in the ſtatute book relating to them were cruel and 
unjuſt, he would have run a great riſk himſelf of coming to 
an untimely end. But we now think it right that they 
ſhould be allowed to live, without fearing the ſmalleſt inju- 
ry to man, woman, or child, from their incantations and 
their power. When Charles the Firſt fat on the throne, 


the man, who would have ſtood forth boldly, and maintained 
by difcourſe or writing, that Proteſtants who diſſented from 


the Church of England, ſhould be permitted to worſhip God 


-according to their conſciences, without moleſtation or fear, 


and that this Was their juſt right, was not in a very enviable 


ſituation. It Archbiſhop Laud could have got hold of him, 


and-dragged him into the Star Chamber, he might be thank- 


tal, it he eſcaped with his ears cropt and his noſe tht, and 


was not beſides-condemned to perpetual impriſonment. — 


But we now think him a blind man, who does not perceive 


the iniquiy of ſuch a conduct; and an intolerant bigot, Who 


would prevent a fellow ſubjett and Proteſtant from worſhip- 


ping God according to the dictates of his conſcience. And 
can we ſuppoſe that every prejudice.is now baniſhed from 
the mind; and that there are not ſome yet remaining, which 


| — certain ſubjects of the Britiſh empire from the en- 


oyment of their juſt rights? Prejudices do ſtill remain; and 
themupwilingneſs of the legiſlature to grant the petition of 
Proteant Diſſenters applying for a repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Teſt Acts, is a proof both of their exiſtence and 
their ſtren 

We are good ſubjects. Our religious principles teach us 
to fear God, to honour. the King, to acknowledge no fo- 
25 uriſdiction either in eccleſiailical or civil matters, to 

ve ſoberly and righteouſly, and as we have opportunity, to 
do good unto all men. From the influence x. our political 
principles, we love the Engliſh conſtitution ; we love our 
country; we have always been among its beſt and faſteſt 
friends, Some diſtinguiſhed characters, who diſliked the 
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Puritans on other accounts, have honoured them as the 
friends and patrons of civil liberty. One reaſon why 
Charles the Second - perſecuted the Noneonformuſts, was, 
becauſe they would not ſubſcribe to the arbitrary maxims 


ok his reign. But eſpecially we deſire that the conduct of 


Diſſenters may be ſtrictly examined from the Revolution, 
when they obtained a legal toleration, to the preſent hour; 
and we can boldly aſſert, that during all this period which 
now includes more than a century, and has given the world 
tull time to obſerve the operation of their principles, they 


have proved themſelves as good fubjetts as any in his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions. Diſſenters were unanimous in promoting 
the expulſion of James the Second, and the advancement - 

of the Prince of Orange to regal power. Diſſenters were 


to a man, the firm friends of the Houſe of Brunſwick, and 


exerted all their influence to raiſe George the Firlt to he 
throne of Great Britain. Since that time, there have been 


two rebellions in the heart ot the iſland, rebellions raiſed 


with a view to ſet the crown on the Pretender's Head. But 


where is the man of information and'ot integrity, who will 


| ſtep forth and fay, © Proteſtant Diſſenters fomented and en- 
* couraged the impious attempt.” They were known to be 
ſo firmly attached to the family on the throne, that they were 


inſulted by the diſaffected party, and ſome of their places of 
worſhip were levelled with the ground, It you atk, who then 
were the Rebels? Examine the impartial hiſtorig of theſe 
events, and you will find that the rebels agamſt George the 
Firſt, and George the Second, were members of the Church 
of England and Papiſts ; while the Diſſenters here and the 
Preſbyterians in Scotland maintained unſhaken loyalty. 
We {till retain the ſame loyal diſpoſition towards our pre- 
ſent gracious ſovereign; the ſame firm attachment to the 
Houfe of Hanover, with a lively gratitude to the ex it 
Princes of that line who have already ſwayed the ſ&ptre ; 
and the ſame ardent love to the conſtitution of our * | 


tt 
* 


* Should it be alleged.“ That our conduct during the American war 
is an exception ;” we inſiſt, that a body of people in the Church of 
England, twice as numerous as the Diſſenters, were as much diffatisfied ; 
and expreſſed their diſſatisfaction as loudly as. ourſelves. We lamented 
and complained, which good lubjetts may do; but we never refuſed ſub- 
jection to government. And while we complammed in our private capa- 
cities, did not à conſiderable number of able and independent Members 


in the Houſe of Commons, and many of the moſt reſpectable N * 
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I the deſign of our conſtitution be, not to exalt one part 
of the people and depreſs the reſt; but 2 to protect 
all, and to enſure to all, the priviledges that belong to them; 
may not ſubjects who have acted in fo laudable a manner 
for more than a hundred years put in their claim to be eli - 
gible to offices of truſt, profit, and honour ?* Have they 
not a right to be placed on a level, in / regard to civil advan- 
tages, with any other members of the community ? 


We ſeek a Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, be- 
cauſe we conſider ourſelves as ſuffering oppreſſion by their 
continuance. In à free and well conſtituted government, 
no good ſubjett ſhould feel the heavy hand of oppreſſion, 
We think that by theſe laws Diſſenters do. If _ deny” 
it, we beg them to liſten for a moment to what we have to 
ſay. The moſt obvious oppreſſion conſiſts in impriſoning 
or injuring mens bodies, and in ſpotting them of their 


the Houſe of Lords, with the immortal Chatham at their head, reprobate 
the war, and the conduct of the Adminiſtration who carried it on, in as ſe- 
vere terms as we could poſſibly do. The event has proved that we were 
not miſtaken, ; Lord North's Miniſtry ſpilt the blood of more than a hun- 
dred thouſand of the human race; entailed above a hundred millions of 
debt on the nation; and ſevered thirteen colonies, and near three millions 
of ſubjects from the Britiſh empire. .* 


That this is the end of human government, every enlightened reader 
muſt allow. To- ſuppoſe, that one 5 deſign is to give the major 
part, or rather the legiſlative and executive powers, the right of chuſing a 
religion for the whole nat ion, and to make them the inſtruments of ſupport- 
ing ſome one mode, to the diſcouragement and oppreſſion of every other, 
is a poſition which will meet with 705 patrons at the end of the eighteenth 
century. When 1 give my vote to à Candidate for a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons, I probe, him only with my civil rights; but my conſcience, ' 
and the power of chuſing religion I referve to myſelf, and delegate to no 
man. ls it bang in a ſtate to ſay to a million of its ſubjects: We 
allow you to poſſeſs knowledge, wiſdom, integrity, zeal for the public 
„ good, and a capacity of romoting it to a very great degree, But theſe, 
** we have determined, ſhall avail you nothing: unleſs you conform to our 
mode in a religious rite, and bow when we bow, and kneel when we 
„ kneel, and repeat words in worſhip which we put into your mouth, 
J altho* you poſſeſſed all the virtues of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, you ſhall not 
“ be permitted to hold any civil or military office.” Such expreſſions 
would come with a pretty good grace from Rome, where the Pope and 
his Cardinals reign with all all the intolerance of prieſtly bigottry, and 
Ell the pride of conſcious infallibility i but that they flow with dignity from 

he lips of the King, Lords, or Commons of Great Britain, and are ſuitable 
o the character of the moſt exalted perſonages among a great and free peo- 


ele who glory in their liberty the mind gagnot be brought to allow. 
C goods — 
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goods: But this is not the only kind. Generous minds are 


concerned for the preſervation of their character and good 


name, as much as for the ſalety of their perſon and pro- 
perty; and he who robs a man of theſe, inzures him moſt 
eſſentially. It this be done by a ſuperior whom he is unable 
to reſiſt, and againſt Whoſe accuſations he is not allowed to 
defend himſelſ, it is an act of oppreſſion. In like manner, 
if a government, by any decrees. of its legiſſature, take a 
the reputation of a body of men, and fix a ſtigma of reproac 
an them without quit cauſe, it is guilty of oppreſſing that 
body. Such a judgment and conduft with regard to Pro- 
teſtant Diflenters, does the operation of the ration 
and Teſt Acts, produce. They are pronounced unfit for 
every oſſice of profit, truſt; and honour, And is it not a 
moſt ſevere reproach to a body of men, that the law ſhould 
_ "proclaim: * As Diſſenters you are unqualified! for every 
* office under government. What is it but to ſay: 
* You have not integrity, or capacity, or affection enough 
« for your country and its conſtitution, to be entruſted with 
the loweſt degree of authority and power.” Is not this 
an oppreſſion of character with a witneſs? And the more 
noble and generous the mind is, and the more feelingly alive 
to a ſenſe of nice honour and unſullied reputation, the more 
painful muſt the oppreſſion be. ONE 1 
To view che matter in another light, oppreſſion may con- 
fiſt not only in the inflicting of evil, but alſo in the depri- 
vation of good. We thank God that we are not oppreſſed 
as our forefathers were, by the infiRing of ſufferings: We 
are not impriſoned, we are not fined, we are not ruined 
in our eſtates, for being Proteſtant Diſſenters. But good 
ſubjects are not only entitled to a freedom from ſuffering ; 
but have likewiſe a right not to be deprived of their privi- 
| ledges. This may be thought by ſome to be no oppreffion. 
But allow me to aſk, if the father of twelve equally dutiful 
children who need his aſſiſtance, ſhould divide his whole 
property among nine of them, and leave nothing to the 
other three, have they no reaſon to complain of hard and 
cruel treatment? The reft may ſay, our father has not or- 


de ed you to be impriſoned, or beaten, or to be deprived of 4 


what you can earn by your induſtry, why do you complain ? 
It is without a cauſe. Let a man place himſelf in the room 


of one of th: children, who are cut off from a ſhare of their 4 
father's inberitance, and he.will ſoon he ſenſible of oppreſ- 


ſion; and all the quibbling of a ſophiſt will not be able to 
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eonvince him, that his ſufferings are imaginary, and his 
complaints unjuſt. For a body of men to he. degraded by 
the voice of the law, and in the eyes of their fellow ſubjecta 
without a juſt cauſe, is a ſituation truly humſliating. This 
is the ſituation ot Proteſtant Diſſenters, and involves in iv 
an evident deprivation of privilcdges. They may be equal 
to their neighbours in every v:rue that can ſtredgthers, 
or adorn ſociety, and as well qualiſied to fill public otces; 
but they are condemned to an excluſion from them, and 
conſidered as unfit for holding ee for which they are 
fitted by their education and rank in ſociety. Were thoſe 
who moſt loudly: condemn us; to be put in our place, they 
would ſoon feel the hardſhip, and complain of an infringe- 
ment ob their priviledges. It the name of perſecution were 
given to it, ſome might account the epithet improper. But 
what is perſecution, if not ſuffering an injury tor the ſake 
of religious principles, and from a regard to the dictates of 
conlcience? * | | 

It may perhaps: be aſſerted; that places of honour and 


truſt are not the right of any particular man; and there- 


fore Dillenters are not deprived of their rights, and ſuffer 


no oppreſſion by being excluded from them. But 
let it be remembered, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the actual enjoyment of an office, and a legal ca 
city of enjoying it. To the actual poſſeſſion ot an office; 
no man has a right till he be appointed by authority: But 
to a capacity of being choſen, every good citizen has a ri 
till he has forfeited it by a crime. No clergyman in Eng- 
land has a right to be a biſhop, till he is appointed by the 
King as ſupreme head of the church. No lawyer has a right 
to be a judge, till he is called by the ſovereign to that ho- 
nourable ſtation. But / if the clergy and lawyers of Hamp- 
ſhire ſhould; by an expreſs ſtatute, be declared incapable of 
holding theſe offices, they would ſoon diſcern. the hardſhip 
of the caſe; and loudly complain that they were deprived of 
their juſt rights; that an odious diſtinction, without any 
reaſonable cauſe, was made between them and the clergy 
and lawyers in other parts of England, greatly to their de- 
triment; and that they could not but conſider themſelves 
as ſuffering unjuſt oppreſſion. This is exaftly the caſe of 
the Diſſenters. They are not conſcious that any of their 
fellow ſubjects exceed them in attachment to the conſtitu- 
tion; and therefore think it hard to ſuffer legal diſabilities 
without a cauſe, Perhaps ve may be told: The door of 
pre- 
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% preferment is open to you, as well as to others: It is 


* your own fault if you do not enter.” But can a perſon 
be ſetious in holding this language? Let us ſuppoſe that in 
going towards the houſe where preferment is to be attained,” 
two men ſhould feize me, tie me hand and foot, and leave 
me lying on the ground. On attempting to riſe, I find it 
impoſſible, and all my exertions vain, I cry out for help, 
and ſome friendly hand to relieve me. They who bound 
me, open the door, and aſk me why I don't come in: The 
door is open, and there is room for me to enter as well as 
for others, and it is my own fault if I do not immediately 
come into the houſe. No man would ſuppoſe them in ear- 
neſt: And if they themſelves were ſincere, we ſhould have 
too much reaſon to call in queſtion the ſoundneſs of their 
intellects. If inſtead of tying my hands and feet, they fetter 
my conſcience with unjuſt teſts and unreaſonable demands 
of compliance as the condition of my entrance, they act a 
part exactly ſimilar, and my ſituation is equally hard. It I 
was before under a natural, I am now under a moral im- 
poſſibility of entering the houſe. Such is the caſe of Pro- 


teſtant Diſſenters; and of this-hardſhip they complain, and 


ſeek redreſs. | 
The oppreſſion appears to us the more ſevere, as we are 
the only Proteſtants in his Majeſty's dominions who feel its 
Leigh. In Scotland there is not, and there never was a 
acramental Teſt; and Epiſcopalians who are Diſlenters 
there, are equally eligible to places of truſt, honour, and 
profit, with the Preſbyterians of the eſtabliſhment ; and 
nothing is required in order to the holding of offices, but 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. The Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters in Ireland, for near fourſcore years ſuffered the ſame 
oppreſſion with ourſelves; hut they have at laſt obtained 
compleat relief. In 1779, the Parliament of Ireland paſſed 
an att, which was 4 2 an abolition of the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts, authoriſing Every Proteſtant to hold or 
enjoy any place, or office, civil, or military, and receive 
* any pay, falary, fee or wages belonging to ſuch office or 
place, notwithſtanding he ſhall not receive, or have re- 
* ceived the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to 
* the rites: of the Church of England, without incurring 
any penalties for or in reſpect of his neglecting the ſame.” 
Will it after this appear ſtrange, if Engliſh Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters think it hard, that they alone ſhould wear the yoke ? 
Shall England, long. reputed the very. aſylum. of liberty, re- 
Re tain 
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tain partialities and diſtinctions among her free born ſons; 
which Scotland and Ireland (deemea far our interiors in 
the knowledge of the principles of liberty) judge to be un- 
reaſonable, 

Another circumſtance has lately occurred, which makes 
our oppreſſion more ſeverely felt. France uled to be conſi- 
dered as the land of ſlaves. The people felt their bondage: 
They cried to God for help; and he diffufed among them 
the ant of liberty. To the joy of every lover ot man- 
kind, they have lately aſſerted their juſt rights: And it is 
with a pleaſure which cannot be deſcribed, that we fee our 
good neighbours pulling down the enchanted caſtle. of deſ- 

tiſm, where millions have groaned under the faſhes of 

awleſs tyranny, and ſpeedily yet firmly para. the vene- 
Table ſtructure of liberty in its ſtead. Broad and ſtrong are 
its foundations: High may it riſe: Long as the world laſts, 
may it ſecurely land and may all the people of that exten- 
ſive kingdom find ſhelter beneath its roof. We envy you 
not, but fincerely congratulate you as brethren on your 
noble acquiſition, and cordially rejoice in your ſucceis. 
No ſooner had the ſhackles of deſpotiſm been knocked off, 
and the people of France had begun to form their conſtitu- 
tion, than they ſaw the iniquity of confining the offices of 
the ſtate to men of a particular form ot religion, and ex- 
cluding others who had an equal portion of virtue and ca- 
city, becauſe they entertained different ſentiments on 
ome points of theology, and chofe to worſhip, God in a 
different manner. Accordingly they have enatted it as a 
tundamental principle of their conſtitution, that every good 
citizen, © though a Non Catholic Diffenter, of whatever 
* denomination, has the priviledge of being elettor or 
* elettive, and may be duly called to every degree of admi- 
* niſtration without any exception, and that all Diſſenters 
or Non Catholics are capable of all employments civil 
* and military, as well as any other citizen.” Their con- 
dutt powerfully pleads our cauſe. If we have been accuſ- 
toned to conſider ourſelves as ſuperior in the enjoyment of 
liberty to every other nation on the face of the earth, can it 
appear ſupriſing, it we regard our degradation as more hu- 
miliating than it was before; and if we ſeek and perſevere 
to ſeek by every conſtitutional method, a compleat redreſs. 
We call on all the. lovers of liberty tor their aid : We ap- 
peal to you if our | > ae be not reaſonable and juſt. Some 
ecauſe they are of the party to which honours are annexed, 
ex- 


1 


claim againſt a change. From them we expect nothing but 
oppolition. They regard not the liberties of others, provi- 
ded they themſelves feel no oppreſhon ; nay more, as the 
oppreſſion of their tellow ſubjetts contributes in fome de- 
gree to their exaltation, they ſtand forth as advocates for its 


continuance. . Such have no objection to oppreſſion, it 


others and not they be oppreſſed: And their minds would 
furnith proper materials tor all the harſhneſs of the tools 
of Eaſtern deſpotiſm, But do not imagine they are altoge- 
ther inſenſible. They can be deeply moved by the. tale of 
woe, and feel tender pity for thoſe who groan under op- 
preſhon, if they be but at a diſtance, and have no claims 
that interfere with their intereſts, How many pathetic 
ſpeeches were made in the ſenate, how many mourntul ef. 
fays were ſeen in every periodical compilation, expreſſin 
the ſtrongeſt deteſtation of the flavery of the Africans, an 
calling upon all who had a ſpark of humamty, to join in 
reſcuing fellow men from bondage, and in conferring on 
them that liberty to which human nature has an unalienable 
elaim. But when a 12 is preſented to Parliament, by 
a million of good and loyal Engliſh ſubjects, imploring de- 
liverance from oppreſſion, and the juſt rights of equal li- 
berty, the very ſame men rejett it with indignation, and 
load the petitioners with unmerited calumny. From ſuch 
characters, all that we expect, is the condemnation of our 
conduct. But to you who wiſh for equal rights to all who 
have Engliſh blood flowing in their veins, to you who hate 
oppreſſion not only when ye yourſelves are the objects, but 
ks others feel its weight who ſhould be equally free, ta 
2 ſubmit our cauſe, and to your patronage we lay 
claim. | 


We with for a Repeal of theſe Acts becauſe we conceive 
them to be prejudicial to the beſt intereſts of the commu- 
nity. - 1t will he allowed to be for the benefit of a ſtate to 
have the power of calling to public offices, whether civil or 
military, every. good ſubject who may be found properly 
qualified. Mens religious opinions, provided they be not 
hoſtile: to ſociety, do not ſtand in way of their fitneſs.— 


Monſ. Neckar, though a P-eſbyterian of Geneva, is as able 


a financier of France, as if he worſhipped at Notre Dame; 
and Marſhal Saxe, a German Proteſtant, who commanded 
the armies of Louis XV. was, as the Duke of Cumberland 
found to his coſt, as able a General, as he could have — 
A I 
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if he had received abſolution from the Nee: and had be- 
lieved all che decrees ot the Council of Trent. One bad 
effett of the Corporation and Teſt Acts is, that they pre- 
vent government from bringing into othce, men of talents 
who may object to receiving the Sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England, and rob the ſociety of their 
fervice. To expect that among the ſubjects of a free ſtate 
in an age of enquiry, there will be an agreement in religious 
ferrments, is juſt as reaſonable, as to expect that they ſhall 
all have exatily the ſame countenance, and be all of the 
fame ſize. It there muſt be a diverſity of religious ſefts, 
what is the beſt method for a ſtate to purſue in order to fe- 
cure is ſafety and proſperity? Two methods are naturally 
ſuggeſted to the mind: Severity, and gentleneſs, 

The firſt has had the moſt frequent trials. It has been 
the common way to eſtabliſh the opmions of the mayor part 
of the people, as the national religion ; and to exterminate 
all differing ſentiments, and cruſh thoſe who maintain them, 
with the heavy arm of power. But the attempt has always 
diſgraced the hand which performed the office of execu- 
tioner, It is to he regretted that our own country furniſhes 
ſo many examples; and that the page ot Britiſh hiſtory is 
ſtained with ſo many acts of ſeverity, on account of reli- 
gious opinions, Charles the Firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
this mode of conduct. A champion — uniformity, he 
would force the Preſbyterian Seots to ſubmit to Dioceſan 
Epiſcopacy, and the Engliſh Puritans to retire into the bo- 
ſom of the eſtabliſhed church. But mark his ſucceſs. The 
Puritans were exaſperatetl by his ſeverity, and the more diſ- 
poſed to join the cauſe of the Parliament againſt the King: 
And the Scots took up arms to defend their religion againſt 
his attacks, and firſt erected the ſtandard of oppoſition which 
ſcarcely ceafed to wave till the — monarch's death. 
Charles the Second, not rendered wiſer by the ſufferings of 
his father, * wa; his father's ſteps. His harſh treatment 
of the Diſſenters in England will always be reprobated b 
every liberal mind : But the ſeverity of the methods which 
he employed in Scotland, to procure conformity to the 
eſtabliſhed church in the South, was never exceeded by 
any thing but the Spaniſh Inquiſition, and ſome of the old 
Cruſades. The wretched people after enduring long conti- 
nued acts of the bittereſt oppreſſion and the moſt wanton 
cruelty, were driven to madneſs and deſpair: And twice they 
faatched up arms without an aim, but ſrom the r of 
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their hearts; and many thouſands of them were put to the 
Ford. France tried the ſame method and with the ſame 
ſucceſs. From the reign of Francis the Firſt, to, the time 


when Henry the Fourth was eſtabliſhed on the throne, there 


were almoſt continual attempts to exterminate the profeſſors 
of the reformed religion. Perſecution produced maſſacres, 


civil wars, deſolation of the country, and the deſtruction of 


avaſt multitude ot valuable ſubjects. Louis the Fourteenth 


in the plenitude of his power and pride determined that there 


ſhould: be but one religion in France; and that the whole na- 
tzon-{hould hold the ſame opinions with their King. The. 


conſequence was, that / near a million of the moſt induſtrious 
of the people fled from their country, and carried with them 


their fortunes and their arts to enrich the nations around. 
From ſuch a line of conduct good effects can never proceed. 


If the ſubjects who are opprelled for their roo reſiſt and 

and are over- 
come, the blood ſhed in the field or on the {caffold weakens: 
the ſtate by depriving it ot perſons who might have proved 
uſeful members of the community : If they ſuffer oppreſſion 
without reſiſtance, they either quit their country, and carry to 
another, their affections, their {kill, and their wealth, to en- 
creaſe its proſperity; or remaining at home with diſcontented 
minds, they hate their oppreſſors, and ſeize the firſt favour- 


conquer, the ſtate is convulſed. It they reſi 


able opportunity to throw off the yoke. 


There is another way for rulers to treat differences in re- 
ligion, and that is with-gentleneſs and kindneſs. If they 
cannot prevail with their ſubjects to think alike, they may 


endeavour to unite them all in affection and good will; and 


this union will anſwer all the purpoſes to ſociety of unifor- 
mity of opinion. Good will and affection will be moſt eſ- 


F&ntially promoted by giving thoſe who differ from the 


eltabliſhed-church, if their principles be not hoſtile to go- 
vernment, the benefit of a complete toleration, and by admit- 
ting them to a participation of all the civil rights to which 


good and peaceable ſubjects are entitled. It is a reproach to 
the rulers of mankind, that this method has not been more 


frequently employed ;. and that the page-of hiſtory does not 
reſent more numerous and complete examples. But where 


it has been tried, the conſequences have been always happy. 
Holland, from the foundation of the Republick, has diſplayed 


more of a ſpirit of toleration, than any other ſtate in Europe 


Either the Preſbyterian church eſtabliſhed there, has been 


more mild; or which is more -probable, the magiſtrates, 


wiler 


of WI 


-wiſer than the prieſt-ridden monarchs of other countries, 
obliged the clergy to mind only their preaching and their 

rayers; and managed the whole civil government them- 
. All ſorts ot Chriſtians were tolerated from the be- 
ginning; and all were admiſſible to military offices. What 
injury has Holland ſuffered from this conduct? While 
other nations lay bleeding from the wounds of religious op- 
preſſion, different ſetts lived there in perfect harmony; tae 
Republick enjoyed internal peace, and received a conſider- 
able encreaſe of population, by preſenting an aſylum to 
thoſe who were perſecuted in other places, for conſcience 
ſake. Henry the Fourth of France, who poſſeſſed a gene- 
roſity of ſoul, and a paternal affettion for his people which 
is oftner commended than imitated, diſdaining the idea of 
letting one part of his ſubjetts trample on the other, on ac- 
count of differences in religion, did, by the Edict of Nantes, 
grant to the Proteſtants, an equality in civil rights and pri- 
viledges, with the Catholics of the eſtabliſhment. Did 
France feel any bad effects? So far was this from being the 
caſe, that the kingdom which had for a long time before 
been torn by wars on a religious account, enjoyed peace; 
the people lived happily together; and during a century 
which was the term of the continuance of the edit, no ſen- 
ſible inconveniences were found to ariſe. Ireland has lately 
adopted a ſimilar plan. Proteſtant Diſſenters there enjoy 
the ſame civil rights with the eſtabliſhed church. The time 
of trial indeed has been but ſhort; but we hear of no bad 
effects reſulting from her generous conduct. What on a 
ſhort trial has not proved 1njurious to Ireland; what was 
found ſo beneficial to France, is all that we aſk in our peti- 
tion to the Britiſh legiſlature. Should they grant our re- 
22 it will be no leſs agreeable to us, than it will be con- 

ucive to the beſt intereſts of England: For the path to 
which we point, is the path which a liberal and enlightened 
policy will purſue, as certainly leading to national proſperity 
and internal peace.“ Among all the different ſects, _ - 

oun 


It has been common for intereſted perſons to draw out a long liſt of 
evils which a nation is ſaid to ſuffer from a diverſity of religious ſefts. 
But it will be found on enquiry, that the evils ariſe not from theexiſtence 
of theſe ſects, but from one attempting to cruſh the reſt. Diſputes may 
occur about the truth and ſuperior excellence of their ſeveral ſyſtems. 
But if the magiſtrate have od fouls enough to let them alone; inſtead of 
flying to the {word, they will betake themſelves to pen, ink, and paper, 
and write till they are tired, and then ſeek repoſe ; But the Gate will ſuſ- 
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tound men of talents eminently qualified to fill importart 
offices in the ſtate with honour to themſelves and benefit to 
the public. It muſt then be for the advantage of a country 
to have its conſtitution ſo formed, that the rulers may have 
it in their power to call forth ſuch men into ſtations of na- 
tional utility. Had the maſs been made a teſt in France, 
that kingdom would have been deprived of the abilities of 
the great Duke of Sully, a more able and upright miniſter 
than whom England could never boaſt; and of the ſervices 
of Turrene in the field, at the time when he was appointed 
to command their armies, which he ſo often led on to vic- 
tory and conqueſt, Should the great Mr. Howard tell the 
inhabitants of the countries which he viſits, that the laws of 
his native land are. ſo framed, that he as a Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenter cannot enjoy the meaneſt office under government, 
cannot ſerve in the army or navy, cannot be a magiſtrate or 
a judge, ſurely they will not form very exalted 1deas of a 
conſtitution which excludes ſuch a man from appearing in 
a public capacity; nor will they be influenced to think that 
the public Sol is the object which it has in view. The 


tain no injury whatever. Can any one point out the evil that England has 
Cuifered from the theological controverſies which have been agitated for 
theſe fifty years-pait? Indeed a diverſity of ſects is in many reſpects a be- 
nefit to a community. I may venture to aſſert without tear of contra- 
diction, that in countries where different religious fefts are tolerated, there 
is more knowledge of religion, more learning, more patriotiſm, more vir- 
tue, and more true pity, than where the whole nation profeſſes the ſame 
mode of faith: And the ſuperiority is owing to their dwerſity. England 
now with all her various ſects, has an unſpeakably greater meaſure of theſe 
good qualities, than ſhe had four hundred years ago, when there was but 
one form of religion; or than Spain at preſent poſſeſſes, notwithſtanding 
the boaſted uniformity in her theological ſyſtem. Nor will this appear 
Grange to thoſe who underſtand the nature of religion. Its efficacy on the 
mind does not ariſe from an uniformity in external acta, rites, and gere- 
monies. What makes a good man, and a good member of ſociety, is the 
influence of the grand moral principles of natural and revealed religion on 
the heart. As to a man's ſtanding or kneeling while he ſays his prayers, 
worſhipping God in a cathedral or a barn, hearing a parſon officiate in a 
lice or a gown, in a Geneva cloak and band, or without any external 
badge of clerical diſtinftion; theſe of themſelves have no more efficacy to 
form the ſoul to goodneſs, than a green coat has to make him that wears 
it wiſe, or a cocked hat to make him brave. By all the religious ſects in 
England, the being and perfections of God, his moral government, the obli- 
gations of his creatures to obey his commands, and a future ſtate of rewards 
and — are taught, illuſtrated, and enforced. And theſe princi- 
ples have the moſt direct and powerful tendency to make men good parents 
and children, good maſters and ſervants, good neighbours and friends, in a 
word good ſubjefts and good members of civil ſociety. 2 
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pood licy as well as the equity of ſuch a regulation may 
5 


| doubted. Indeed candid men will allow, that the 
larger the field of choice is, from which the rulers may . 
lett men for public offices, the more likely they are to 1 


> perſons properly qualified. Confine eccleſiaſtical honours 


and dignities to thoſe who will comply with the terms re- 
quired by the laws relating to the eſtabliſhed religion: But 
let evil offices be open to all good ſubjetts. Let England 
adopt the ſixth article of the declaration of rights in France, 
which contains the dictates of reaſon and juſtice: ©* That 
* all citizens being equal in the ſight of the community are 
* equally eligible to all honours, places, and employments, 
according to their different abilities, without any other 
«* diſtinftion than that which is created by their virtues and 


their talents,” The happy conſequence will be, diſcon- 


tents ariſing from neglect and oppreſſion will ceaſe; envy 
at others who monopolize dignities to themſelves will va- 
niſh ; every member of the body politick partaking ot its 
due rights and honours will feel its intereſt and concern in 
the common proſperity, and uſe its moſt ſtrenuous endea- 
vours to promote the good of the whole; and the nation t 
large will reap the molt ſolid and laſting benefit. 


We ſeek a Repeal of theſe Acts with the greater confi- 
dence, as we are fully perſuaded, that it would not prove 
in the {malleſt degree „ to the conſtitution. If a re- 
peal appeared to us likely to deface the ſacred edifice, or to 
endanger its fall. we would rather ſuffer many and great in- 
conveniences than aſk it. But how it ſhould prove injurious 
we cannot perceive. Some relations are more obvious than 
others; but what relation there is between affection to the 
conſtitution, and receiving the Sacrament in a kneeling 
poſture as a qualification for an office; or between diſaffec- 
tion to the conſtitution, and refuſing to kneel at the Sacra- 
ment on that account, our eyes. cannot diſcover, It would 
be eaſy to point out a variety of inſtances, from the Reſto- 
ration to the preſent time, when Diſſenters as a body have 
diſplayed the firmeſt attachment to the conſtitution ; while 
a great many Epiſcopalians have diſcovered an evident diſ- 
affection. It has always been accounted a criterion of love 
to the conſtitution to have approved and promoted the glo- 
nous Revolution. But is it not a certain fact, that while 
the Diſſenters here and the Preſbyterians in the North teſti. 


fied the warmeſt approbation and the moſt cordial acqui- 
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efcence in the government of William the Third, the Epiſ. 
Copalians in Scotland to' a man oppoſed it, hugged their 
chains, and prayed fervently for the ſucceſs of James who, 
the Parliament of that country declared, had forfeited the 
throne by acts of tyranny? And did not ſome dignified 
clergymen of the Church of England, and not a few of in- 
terior ſtation, and many of the laity of her commumon, 
though at firſt they fell in with the majority of the nation, 
ſoon diſcover an averſion to the government, the free go. 
vernment eſtabliſhed by the people, and heſitate or retuſe 
to take the oaths which were deemed neceſſary for the peace 
of the community? To have been ſtrenuous for the acceſ- 
ſion of the Houſe of Hanover to the Britiſh throne, has 
been always thought to diſcover a love to'the conſtitution. 
The Eügliſh Diſſenters, to whom we may add the Scotch 
Preſbyterians, claim the merit of ardent zeal for that impor. 
tant everit, with which the continuance ot civil liberty, and 
I might add the Proteſtant religion were ſo cloſely com- 
bined. Hut did not all thoſe in the North who receive the 
Sacrament, kneeling, and many of thoſe who do fo in the 
South, favour the meaſures of the court ? Did not all-the 
Epiſcopalians in Scotland, and many of that communion 
here, — greater fondneſs for a Popiſh Pretender than 
for a Proteſtant Prince? To be told, that we wiſh to de- 
ſtroy or injure the conſtitution, ſhocks not only our reaſon 
but our feelings; when we are conſcious that we love it, 
and would exert ourſelyes to the utmoſt, in order to preſerve 
its purity and ſtrength, Will it be ſaid, that the conſtitu- 
tion conſiſts of two parts, one relating-to the church, and 
the other to the ſtate :# That though we may love the civil, 
| | we 


The conſtitution in church and ſtate,” is a common mode of ſpeak- 

ing, but not very accurate. It perhaps aroſe from that precedence which 

the courteſy of England gives to churchmen and church things. The con- 
ſtitution defines and regulates the various rights and duties pertaining to 
all the members of the community. In propriety of ſpeech, it conſiſts of 
many parts. For inſtance, one part of the conſtitution relates to the poſe 
ſeſlion of real and perſonal eſtates; a ſecond relates to manufactures; a 
third to commerce; a fourth to the army; a fifth to the navy; a ſixth to 
religion. Several other parts might be mentioned. The part relating to 
religion contains two branches, the one is the eſtabliſhment of a certain 
mode of belief and worſhip, of certain perſons to officiate according to the 
forms preſcribed, and a delincation of their rights and obligations. The 
other branch conveys, to thoſe who diſſent from the religion eſtabliſhed by 
the ſtate, certain priviledges, and requires certain duties in return. So 
that the church, inſtead of being an ally to the ſtate, and entering into an 
_ Atgree- 
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we ate enemies to the eccleſiaſtical part of the conſtitutiom 


and it would receive a material injury. As this is a com- 
mon and popular objettion we are willing to meet it; and 
we add tha | | | | 


A Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt AR, will net 


prove detrimental to the eſtabliſhed church. We profeſs. 
in the ſincerity of our hearts, that by our application to 
Parliament, it is not our deſign to injure the Church. of 


England; nor can we conceive how a repeal of theſe laws 


would operate to her hurt. Were they to be repealed to- 
morrow, it does not appear that it would make one Diſlens. 
ter more than there is, or one Churchman leſs: Nor do we 
ſee how the Church of * would be affected either in 
regard to her emoluments, ſafety, or her reputation.— 
A repeal of theſe acts would not leſſen the emoluments ot 
the church, Her Biſhopricks, her Deanries, Prebends, 
Rectories, and all the various dignities remain exactly the 
ſame as before. Eccleſiaſtical preferments flow juſt in the 
ſame channel. There muſt be the ſame ſubſcriptions and 


qualifications for all the degrees of the clerical office that 


agreement with it, and formigg a league for mutual benefit, is only a crea- 
ture of the ſtate, like the army and TE navy, or any other part of — 
ſtitution. The church may be conſidered as one of the children of the 
ſtate, over which the ſtate has all the weight of parental authority, and 
may improve, alter, or amend, as rrefin wes require. Our diffenting 
from this eſtabliſhment is no proof of our diſlike to it as a part of the con- 
ſtitut ion, it ſhews only a diverſity of taſte which is apparent in the other 
branches without reproach. One man ſays, ** I'll be a ſoldier, for I hate 
+ work, and the fea,” Another ſays; © I will not be a ſoldier, for 1 
* diſlike the idea of being bound far life: I will be a ſailor; and when 
** the. ſhip is paid off, I ſhall be a free man.” A third ſays; * I will nei 
* ther be a ſoldier nor a ſailor, for I do not chuſe to be ſubjett to mar- 
tial law: I am determined to be a manufacturer. A fourth ſays; © I 
„have no ing vs any of theſe employments ; I prefer agriculture, and 
the life of a huſbandman.” Thet: — judgments are not con- 
ſidered as a diſlike to the conſtitution, or as the {malleſt indication that if 
it were in their power, they would oppoſe and annul what the conſtitution 
has eſtabliſhed for the regulation of the army, the navy, and commerce. 
So it is with Diſſenters in rega: d to the church. That mode of religion 
which the conſtitution allows and approves, but without annexing to it 
any emoluments and dignities, they. prefer to thoſe tenets which the con- 
ſtitution has eſtabliſhed, and to which it has added pecuniary advantages, 
as to the other ſervants in the pay of the ſtate. And as a man who does 
not chuſe to be a ſoldier or a tailor, neither thinks of deſtroying nor of 
injuring the army or navy; fo Diſſenters, tha“ they differ, do not enter- 
tain the {malleſt idea of injuring the eſtabliſhed church. 
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are now requlred: And Diſſenters are at as great a diſtance 
from the prieſthood as they ever were. 1 
Nor would the ſafety of the church be in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree endangered by a repeal. Diſſenters would ſtill remain 
an ſuch a ſituation, that they could not; and if they could, 
we hope would not injure the church. The Dullgnters 
could not endanger its ſafety. To ſuppoſe: that they wall 
then riſe and deſtroy it by force of arms, ſeems, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of ſociety, as viſionary @ ſcheme as any that was, 
ever preſented to the playful imagination of the Knight of 
La cha. Or will it be ſuggeſted, that when the Diſ- 
ſenters get into power, they will exert itin order to depreſs 
the church. This proceeds on the ſuppoſition, that a great 
many of the Diſſenters will fill offices under government. 
But we muſt ſuppoſe ſomething like enchantment to take 
place, before fach a number of them can acquire power in 
the ſtate: as will enable them to do the church an injury.— 
The King and Royal Family, the nobility, moſt of the gen- 
try, and a great majority of the people belong to the eſta- 
bliſhed church. Conſequently far the greateſt part of 
public offices muſt be held by perſons of that communion :, 
And the Diſſenters who are employed under government, 
mult be in compariſon very few. Beſides, they muſt be in 
general called into office not by members of their own 
body, but by the voice of thoſe who belong to the Church 
of England, who when they chuſe, can eaſily exclude them; 
and they may on all occaſions of national importance be 
ealily controuled by the ſuperior power of the church, both 
in the legiſlative and executive departments. So that the 
fear, leſt they ſhould obtain an exceſs of power, ſeems al- 
together unaginary. - But why ſhould it. be ſuppoſed that, 
we are inclined. to do an injury to the church? That be- 
cauſe we differ from it, therefore we muſt wiſh to injure it, 
is an inference that can be drawn only by thoſe who feel a 
ſimilar diſpoſition in the depravity of their own hearts. Ihe 
clergy and laity of the Church of England differ from us, 
juſt as much as we do from them. But ſhall we conclude, 
that for that reaſon they wiſh to injure us? No: We 
ſhould account him guilty of the blackeſt calumny who 
would aſſert it; and we ſhould be aſhamed to hold up our 
faces to the world, if we maintained ſentiments ſo expreſ- 
five of a mean, daſtardly, and ungenerous foul. Many 
Diſſenters have been in office: In — corporations they 
have had conſiderable” influence, But has any thing been 


at- 
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attempted there injurious to the church? Have its miniſteys 
had reaſon to complain of diſreſpett, or of an infringement 
of their rights? Should the teſt be repealed, the good will 
ol the Diſſenters toward the eftabh{hment will be much en. 
creaſed: They will have no juſt cauſe of complaint remain- 
ing, and they muſt admire the amiable ſpirit which the 
church diſplays in freeing them fro: a painful burden. 
There may be was. Diſſenters, as there are in all 
large bodies of men whether civil or religious, ſome unrea- 
ſonable perſons on whom this benevolent condutt would 
have no effect. But we are confident, with regard to the 
generality of the Diſſenters, that the repeal ot theſe acts 
would unite them more ſtrongly in affection to the eſta- 
bliſhed church; and would rapidly encreaſe that ſpirit of 
harmony and good will which, we hope, has been gradually 
advancing between the Church and Diſſenters for a century 
paſt and which we wiſh to ſee carried to fuch a height of 
raternal love, as utterly to extinguiſh every latent ſpark of 
jealouſy and diſlike that may yet remain. 
Thele acts have been called the bulwark of the Church of 
wv But if with any degree of juſtice, may be juſtly 
ted. To conclude, that becauſe the church has enjoy- 
ed ſecurity ever ſince theſe laws were enatted, therefore ſhe 
is indebted for it to them, has nothing more of argument in 
it, than that becauſe the church has been in ſafety ever ſince 
the croſs was eretted on the top of St. Paul's, ſhe has 
that holy figure to thank for her ſecure and happy ſtate.— 
The true reaſons of the real ſecurity of the church could 
eaſily be aſſigned; but a perſon would not be greatly out as 
to argument, if he ſhould maintain, that the influence of 
theſe two cauſes are nearly the ſame. It what is eſteemed 
a bulwark, affords no proof that a man either underſtands, 
approves; loves, or will ſupport the church, there is cer- 
tainly a m/nomer ; and the fancied bulwark proves a wall 
of chaff ill it be ſaid by the warmeſt advocates for the 
Hierarchy, that every man who comes to qualify for an 
office, underſtands the conſtitution of the church ? All that 
he may know is, that he muſt kneel at the altar wile he 
receives the bread and wine. In ſhort, he who candidly 
and impartially views this part of the ſubject, will acknow- 
ledge that with pay ah to bad and unprincipled men, the re- 
ceiving of the teſt proves nothing : For they will overleap 


the bulwark with the greateſt eaſe. Their conduct ſhews 
that they love the' place which they have obtained ; but — 


* 


they complied with t 
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that they love the church. As to good men who are influ- 
enced by a principle. of imegrity and virtue, all that you 
can poſſibly infer from their condutt is, that they judge it 
not unlawful to receive the Sacrament ä to the 


rites of the Church of England; and he who would further 


eonclude, that they likewiſe approve, love, and would ſup- 


port her conſtitution, draws an inference which has no pre- 
Fates to ſupport it. For a century paſt, there have been in 
France man 9 ay fond of liberty who deteſted in their 
hearts the 40 potiſm that prevailed. They however con- 
formed to the government of the country: But who reckons 
it a proof of their affeftion to the deſpot and his tyranny ? 
It was ſtern Nu alone which forced them; and while 
e eſtabliſhed form, they hated it with 
a perfect hatred. Mark well this vaunted bulwark of the 
rch of England; and inſtead of admiring its ſtrength, 
the more narrowly you view it, its weakneſs will more ma- 
nifeſtly appear. | 
It is probable that ſome may object. Say what you 
% will, we know you hate us: We can prove you to be 


P 
enemies: Look back to the days of Charles the Firſt, and 


* fee how your anceſtors treated the church and the King.“ 
It is well if a man can anſwer for himſelf, without being 
obliged to anſwer for the conduct of his remote progeni- 
tors. However we will honeſtly meet the charge. Of 
many of the actions of which they are accuſed, we are con- 
-vinced from the impartial thaw, of the times, that they 
were not guilty.* But we likewiſe frankly acknowledge, 
that the Preſbyterians and Independents, when they got 


into power, acted in a very culpable manner; and betrayed 


the ſame intolerant ſpirit which they had ſo loudly com- 


* The civil war was occaſioned by the tyranny of the King and the 2 


Clergy; and its object was a redreſs of grievances, and the recovery 
rights and priviledges. The men who firſt oppoſed the King in the oP 
and afterwards in the field, were members of the Church of England. 
Neither Pym, Hampden, Hollis, nor the others of the greateſt note were 
Preſbyterians. They were good Churchmen. Eſſex who at firſt com- 


manded the army of the people, was a ſtrenuous Epiſcopalian. The power 


gradually paſſed from the parliament to the army: And it was in direct 


. oppoſition to the warmeſt remonſtrances of the Preſbyterian, that Crom 


well and his troops put the King to death. It vas a deed generally deteſted 


\ throngh the nation. The cauſe of this odious action is not to be ſought 


for ma difference of religious ſentiments, but in the luſt of ambition ard 


1 of ſafety. England could not contain both Charles and Crom- 
43 pPlwkhained 
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*Þlairied ol, and ſo ſeverely felt before: We without refer 
condemn their conduct. Our ſentiments with regard to li- 
berty of conſcience and the right of private judgment are 
totally different trom theirs. None Will have reaſon to de 
difpleaſed, if we reply to this charge by one preciſely ſimi- 
Ar, antl deſire gentlemen of the 'eftabliſhmnent to look far- 
ther back to the reign of Elizabeth, James the Firſt, and the 
former part ot Charles the Firſt's. There you will ſee 
Archbiſhops Parker, Whitgift, Bancroft, and Land employ. 
ing albthe power of the church and ſoliciting and exerti 

the power of the ſtate to opprefs the Putitans, and ma 

their lives bitter by cruel — Had their deeds d 
ſeverity been executed on Proteftants by Popiſh Prelates, u 
book of martyrdom would have been written on the fab 
ject. The 0 Puritans are not allowed to live peace. 
ably either in the church or out of the church. Some hut 
drets of able and faithful miniſters were deprived ot ther 
livings; and when driven out of the church, they Were not 
permitted to live unmoleſted and to preach as Diſſenters; 
but many of them were torcetl to abſcond, many of theta 
were caſt into priſon, and others were under the neceſfity 
of leaving their country and fleeing into exfle. This was 
the conduct of the Church of England towards eee 


evious to the civil war. But 'what was theſe mens 

nce? Were they drunkards, or fahpath breakers,” or 
ſwearers, or ignorant, or inattentive to the duties af their 
office? Far from it: More diligent ard faithful minifters 
England could not boaſt. With what grievous crimes th 
were they charged? Their iniquity confiſted in this, th: 
they diſliked ſome of the ceremorites, would not wear cope 


and hoods and tippets, and bow towards the altar and the 


_ eafl, and read and recommend the Book of Sports. After 
the nation, in which the Preſpyterians poſſeffed the chick 


r and influence, had recalled Charles the Second, our 


oretathers enjoyed a ſhort gleam of favour on axcount of 
their ſervices, and then their ſufferings again began. B 
the Act of Uniformity two thouſand miniſters were ejef 
from their livings, becauſe they could not retain them with 


a good conſcience, on account of the oaths that were im- 


poſed; and that a& was framed and eagerly hurried on 
the chief Yigmtaries of the Church of England. Eccte 


aſtical hiſtory cannot furniſh fuch an inſtance of cruelty in 
excluding fo many miniſters from uſefulneſs and the means 


of feblſtence, as this of which the oſtabliffient has f. 
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boaft.. If you wiſh, to know the character of theſe two 
thouſand miniſters, read it in the words of a man who can- 
not be ſuſpetted of partiality, and whom every lover of let- 
ters and of virtue muſt revere: Bartholomew Day was 
* fatal to our church and religion, by throwing out a very 
4 great number of worthy, learned, pious, and othodox di- 
vines, who could not come up to ſome things in the. Att 
* of Uniformity.” You will, allow that: I could not men- 
tion a higher or more reſpettable authority, when 1 inform 
you that this was the judgment of the great Mr..Locke.— 
As if it had not been ſufficient to deprive them of their be: 
nefices, and reduce them to penury, one oppreſſive law was 
framed after another to harraſs them and make. their lives 
wretched, and to cruſh the people who had adhered to them; 
and many of the clergy, were the moſt torwacd, to procure 
_ thoſe laws, and exerted themſelves moſt flrenuouſly to ſee 
them put in execution. Such, except a few ſhort intervals, 
was. the. ſtate of the Noncontormiſts frow the Reſtoration 
to the Revolution. The greatneſs of their ſyffetings may 
be judged of from what is mentioned in Neal's Hiſſory of 
the Puritans, vol. 4, p. 654. An eſtimate was publiſhed 
of near 8000 Proteſtant Diſſenters who had periſhed in 
„ priſon. in the E. of Charles the Second. By ſevere 
+ penalties inflifted on them for aſſembling to worſhip, 
they ſuffered ĩn their trade and eſtates, in the compaſs of 
+ a few years, at leaſt two millions ;. and a liſt of ſixty thou- 
* ſand. perſons, was taken who had ſuffered on a religious 
' # account betwixt the Reſtoration and the Revolution.”— 
So that if we take the whole of the Engliſh biſtory into 
view, it will plainly appear, that the Diſſenters have fuffered 
far more from the Church, than the Church ever did from 
the Diſſenters; that the Church's little finger has been hea- 
vier than the Diſſenters loins ; and that if we: chaſfiſed her 
with rods, ſhe bas chaſtiſed us with ſcorpions. ; Let none 
miſtake our meaning: We do not mention theſe things to 
upbraid the Church of England. We only produce them 


an reply to the charge that is brought againſt us, and to-ſhew 


at if the conduct of our forefathers merited cenſure, the 
conduct of the Church of England both before and after- 
wards was at leaſt equally Zan er Op and that it is with 
e bad grace that the violent deeds of the old Pu- 
s are dif>Jayed;by a member of the eſtabliſhed church. 
Far be it from us to charge gentlemen of the eſtabliſhment 
with the perſecuting ſpirit which their anceſtors did N 
| P 
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poſſeſs: And we are free to declare, that we ſolemnly diſ- 
avow the imolerant principles which were held by the Preſ- 
byterians of the laſt century. It it thould ſtill be aſſerted, 
as it frequently is by enn that if we had power in 
our n as bad a uſe would be made of it as before; the 
charge may be retorted with equal force: Would the 
Church, it they had Laud's power, employ it in the fame 
way? We trult ſhe would not. Candour would diftate 
the ſame judgment in regard to us. The avidity and zeal 
with which the evil deeds of the old Preſbyterians are cir- 
culated, While the moderation of the Church of England 
15-extolled to the ſkies, gave occaſion and birth to theſe un- 
ſealant hints. We ſokemnly'proteſs that we take no de- 
Rain in unveiling the iniquities of other denominations of 
Chriſtians. Every ſett has deeds of intolerance and op- 
preſſion to bluſh tor, which it may jultly wiſh to be ex- 
unged from the page of hiſtory. The religion of Jeſus 
fag been too long expoſed to reproach, by the behaviour of 
contending parties, who, while they laid claim to the Chrif- 
tian name, treated each other with cruelty; envy, or con- 
tempt. It is full time for ſueh a conduct to ceaſe” And we 
ſhould at laſt begin, with a true ſpirit of emulation to ſtrive, 
which ſect thall diſplay in the moſt eminent degree, that 
candour, humility, meekneſs, benevolenae, . an — 
which the Goſpel does ſo frequently enjoin, and fo torcibly 
recommend. ' OOO N. 19967 | 
The Repeal of the Teſt would not prove injurious to the 
reputation of the church. To graſp at all honours with an 
avaricious hand, to the excluſion of every one elſe, confers 
no fame either on an individual or body of men : The path 
to reputation is by generouſty admitting others to a paruci- 
pation of the moſt valuable privileges. 
Ii is diſhonourable to a church to Pig: ſupported by 
pains and penalties,: and. excluſive. civil priviledges. The 


greateſt and moſt inveterate enemy of the Church of Eng- 
Aland could ſcarcely utter an expreſſion. more derogatory to 


her honour, than that ſhe needs the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts in order to her ſecurity. Can ſhe not ſtand on the 
baſis of her own inſtitutions 7 Has ſhe not the moſt able 
a lvocates to plead her caule? Has ſhe not on her ſide the 
profouud erudition of the Univerſities, the learning and 
ptety uf her Biſhops and dignified Clergy, and the holy lives 
and fervent zeal of her Parochial Miniſters? With _ 
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Ar 


it 2 the <a of 
our beads and ſprin ſing gurſelves with Nom Water. If ag alteration wil 
nqt be of ſervice, = it not be made. 
ben benefit, let it by all mean take late, | Timid and defignin men 
t 


and Ieſt acts be found, 
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defenders, what has ſhe to fear? The. Kirk of Scotland Has 
been in ſafety without a Teſt. The Church of Ireland now 
enjoys ſecurity while. ſhe rejects its aid. But what is more 
to the purpoſe, the urch. ol. Chriſt has ſtood always firm 
without needin Yo upport,of:any.cwil prop. Is it to the 


honour of. the dach of England chat ſhe qui, proclaim 
herſelt in danger of Der, tha Parliament o England re- 


move the buttreſs. of the Teſt? It is aſtoniſhing that the 


members of that, 


communion..ſhould-make-a, declaration ſo 


little to their mather's credit. We ſhould. account it Told 


ra A oy 


them not: We have ſubſiſted for 
more than a hundred years without their aid; and on the 
Whole, without decre ſe ol numbers. Do not the members 


leaf. equally. good, — conſequently as able to 
89 e be ſaid that the Church has a cight; to.covil, 


a — of ſubjobts to give unlimited obedience under 


thay the cauſe. of the: Diſſenters muſt be 
ce. Wem thale-w] who difler-from-them, under civil 
wg (OO 


"3 o% the. Church of and think. their mode of o gen ak. -- 


Hanours for her members, as a recompence for the ſeryice 
that ſhe renders to the ſtate, If ſhe bore all the burdens, 
ſue might d l tha, E But this is not the caſe; 
for: Dilſenters bear. their full proportion of the weaght, ,- 
Here then they have no excluſive richt. In the reign ot 
the s many of the-clergy promoted the arbitrary max - 
ims of the court, by preaching — the divine right of Kings, 


hoo damnation. . 47 that conduct found a ſole claim? 


church A is: lar from-fuch-a ſpurt: We know. of-. 
* 4 4 1 fr 
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pri eyeryi e whatſoever, If the o ob Qtibn be good at pre- 
Y 


it muſt have good three hundred years ago  And/had 
1 mation, ve muſt; naw have — 8 


f it. be likely to be attended vit 


exclaim' againſt it, [and/cry_* the church is in danger.” t. i a 


falſe alarm. When the <Difſetiters obtained toleration, Sache verel id! 1 


this mournſul ery; ta-abe gdeat · diſtur bance of the; nation- When the oo. 


church, a few raiſed” it; but with a feeblevice;” and nabody re rded: 
met; from-thoks? None: 


them: But what dente has the church. 


; 


ca Gonal Con e az repealed, the g Was. repeated. When Diſ- 
£29 ing Mn ers 0 need K to the articles of the 


Equally harmleſs in TY ofthe Corporatian: ; * 


no 
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no way in ich ſhe can be of ſerviee to the ſtate; but wy N 
inculcating thoſe n make men good Chriſ- 
tians, good ſubjecis, and attentive to the practice of every 
virtue. If this be the ſervice chat ſhe renders, (and we can 
ranceive: no other) then every teacher of religion among 
the · Diſſenters may put in a claim for his congregation, from 

the ſerviee that he does the ſtate; and we hope we can ſay 
wich truth, chat the principles of religion and virtue are in- 
culcated as frequently and omg, x our miniſters both 

in public and private, and if. the conduct ot our ſocieties be 
conſidered, with as good effett as by the clergy ot the eſta. 

bliſhed church.“ So that if the matter be viewed in this 
light, the claim of a monopoly of civil offices falls to the 


Allow. us to mention one reaſon more which powerfully; 
influences us to ſeek Repeal of theſe Abts. It is a reaſon 
which we offer not as Diſſenters only but as Chriſtians, and 


When. a Diſſenter is guilty of a crime, the hlame is uſually thrown on 
the, whole body, That there are bad people im gur congregations we do 
not deny; and if their wickedneſs flowed from the principles which we 

maintain and teach; we muſt acknowledge ourſelves to be the cauſe, and 
that we ate juſtly chargeable with their guilt. But if, as the caſe really is, 
their — ſs proceeds from acting in direct oppoſition to our principles, 
we are not to blame; They alone muſt bear their ſin. We ſee many bad 
6 people of the eſtabliſhed church: But we ſhould think that we betrayed 
unpardonable ignoranee, bigottry, and illiberality, if we threw the blame 
om the whole body of the Church of England;: becauſe we know, that their 
bad conduct does not ariſe from the principles of the church, but from 
acting in dire oppoſition to them. Pardon us then, if we conceive the 
epithets juſt mentioned, exceedingly applicable to thoſe who charge our 
principles and our community with the faults of individuals. Was Chriſt 
! to blame for the treachery, of Judas? | | . 
4 + One important conſequence reſalting from our prefent application to 
parliament will be a diſplay of the ſpirit of the Church of England: And 
7 W̃ ſhall have an opportunity of comparing it with the conduct of other 
| churches, both Proteſtant and Catholic. The Preſbyterian Church of 
Scotland admits all Proteſtants to offices without a teſt, The Epiſcopalian 
Church of Ireland has of late left places of truſt acceſſible to Proteſtant - , 


i Diſſenters- The Catholie Church of France has thrown open the doors of 
> preferment to Proteſtants, as well as to members of the Church of Rome. 
4 The Prefbyterians and Independants in America have diſplayed a conduct 
: that is new in the hiſtory of the world. Though by much the largeſt body 
* they have not even eſtabliſhed themſelves, but have been contented to place 


themſelves on an equality with thoſe of the Epiſcopat communion, and 
J other ſects. With ſuch examples of moderation before their eyes, we ſhall * 
bn”. | ſee the condutt of the Church of England: Whatever it may be, we ſhall | 
Aion. | 
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which would have equal force if, Diſſenters did not exift : 
Namely, that to make the receiving of the Sacrament a 
qualification for the holding of civil and military offices is 
an impious proſanation of one of the moſt folemn ordinan- 
ces of the chriſtian religion. The New Teſtament inftrutts 
us that our bleſſed Saviour when he inſtituted the Sacra- 
ment ſaid to the Diſciples, © Do this in reniembrance of 
„me.“ And when we approach the Lord's Table, it 
ſhould be to remember his death, to expreſs our faith in 
him as our Saviour, with gratitude to acknowledge our obli- 
ations to him, and to declare our purpoſes of obedience to 
is commands. Its deſign is entirely of a religious nature. 
The objetts to Which it directs our minds are wholly ſpi- 
ritual, tlie pardon of ſin, the hope of the Divine favour, 
and the expetlatjon of future bleſſedneſs. The diſpoſition 
of mind which it requires, is compoſed of penitence and de- 
vation: The world is removed by it entirely from our 
view. Such is the doctrine of the New Teſtament. Com- 
pare with this, the deſign and uſe of the Lord's Supper, as 
it forms a part of twiCorporation and Teſt Act: And the 
_ difference is fo great, that it muſt ſhock every perſon whom 
cuſtom has not familiarized to the idea. It is to qualify a 
man for gauging beer barrels and ſoap boilers; for giving 
orders to ſell notes at the Bank, and fell tea at the India 
Houſe ; for wearing a cutlaſs, and carrying a ſpontoon, or 
a pair of colouts; in a word, for holding any civil or mili- 
tary office of honour, truſt, or profit, under the govern- 
ment.of Great Britain. The true end of the Sacrament re- 
lates entirely to Heaven: This relates wholly to earth.— 
That is entirely of à religious nature; This bas nothing of 
religion in it at all. The one is to fit men for the receiving 
of ſpiritual bleſſings: The other is to fit them for a place 
under government in which they ſhall enjoy ſome temporal 
benenis. The one is to quality for a crown of glory in 
Heaven: The other is to qualify for an office in an Engliſh 
borough or in the exciſe. I he one end was appointed by Jeſus 
Chriſt as head of his church: The other was appointed by 
Charles II. and the Lords and Commons of England. The 
one was for the honour of God, and the benefit ot all true 
Chriſſians: Ilie other was to make the throne ſtand firm 
under the Houſe of Stuart, and for the advantage of all 
thoſe who lfad intereſt with the King; his miniſters or mis, 
treſles, &c. to procure à lucratve office. 4 Chriſt in- 
ſtiuted che Sacrament as an ordmance of his 3 
Tore | oa whic 
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which is not of this world: The legiſlature of England 
made it the tool and engine of a ſtate which is entirely of 
this world. Jeſus Chriſt commands his faithful - Diſciples 
and ſincere penitents alone to receive the ſacred ordinance : 
The Parliament of England commands every Atheiſt and 
Deiſt, every debauchee and ſcoffer at religion, every drunk- 
ard and adulterer, who through his intereſt has obtaine:l an 
office, to come and kneel at the table of the Lord. If we 
ſee a perlon approach the Sacrament: with the diſpoſition 
required in the goſpel, it is io obey the command of God 
2 expreſs his obligation to his Saviour: If on the con- 
trary he go under the influence of the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts, it is w obey the command of the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Great Britain, and to prevent the incurring 
of thoſe - penalties, to which his acceptance of an office 
would otherwiſe expoſe him, It this plain view of the cafe 
be not ſufficient to ſhew the groſs proianation of the Lord's 
Supper, the mind muſt be accuſtomed to reconcile things” 
that are in their nature the moſt oppoſite. To bring down 
the ends of a divine, ordinance from Heaven to earth; in- 
ſtead of the honour of Chriſt to put the acquiſition of an 
office; inſtead ol ſpiritual benefits to ſubititute workdl 
„gain; inſtead pf confining the ordinance to the true diſci- 
ples of Chriſt, to oblige deſpiſers of Chriſtianity to re- 
celve it. maniteſts ſuch a proſtitution of the holy Sacra- 
ment, and ſuch an inſtance of ſacriledge as may juſtly 
ſhock every pious mind. | = ö 
It is obvious to all who are extenſively acquainted with 
the ſentiments of the nation ; that a very conſiderable num- 
ber of pevple makes no profe ion of religion; Many de 
the truth of Chriſtiamty ; many ridicule and deride a life 
of true piety ; many think nothing at all about the matter. 
Theſe have intereſt as weil as others; and they accort- 
ingly are appointed to public offices. - Thoufands of ſuch 
perſons meet with promotion every year: And the law 
commands them, to come to the Sacrament, as a qualiß- 
cation for holding their employment. There is ſomething 
ſo dreadful in forcing all theſe infidels and profane people 
to come to the Lord's Table, that every man who is con- 
cerned for the honour of God and religion may well ſhud- 
der at the aggravited guilt which they do thereby con- 
tract. ho forces them, it may be aid ? But as the ve- 
nerable Hoadly, obſerves, having their worldl all depend- 
ing on their compliance, the Corporation and Teſt Acts — 
2 , em 
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them under a moral neceſſity of coming to the Sacrament, 
and ſo of eating and drinking judgment to themſel ves. 
Without the moving power of theſe laws they would not 
have come. It was not the command of God that brought 
them to it; but che command of the ſtate: Not the fear 
of God's anger if they ſtaid away ; but the fear of loſing 
ian office: Not the hope of the Divine favour; but the 
hope of enjoying a lucrative place.“ It is granted that 
{many who are appointed to offices, diſcover a greater 
woldneſs; and conſcions' of their unfitneſs for coming to 
the Table of the Lord, they hold them, but do not re- 
-cetve the Teſt.” But it may be uſeful for them to conſi- 
der the hazardous ſituation they are in, and the very great 
and ferious evils to which they are expofed + EN 
It has been afferted with confidence that the legiſlature 
has a right to appoint what Teſt it thinks proper. But If 
the maxim be acknowledged good, that, Nemo poteſt, quod non 
jure poteſt, it will readily be granted, that Parliament, om- 

ipotent as it is, has no right to demand as a qualification 
for offices, that men ſhould violate the laws of God the 
King of Kings, and profane his ſacred inſtitutions. - Nor 
is there the leaſt n&velfity or occaſion that they ſhould.— 
There ſtill remains an obligation ſufficient to anſwer all the 


* The ſitustion of the clergy in conſequente of theſe acts, we ſhould 
Conceive to be not wy agreeable. Muſt it not give pain. to a pioys mind 
to diſpenſe the holy ſacrament to a deiſt or a rake ? The liturgy enjoins 
2bem to rejett all evil doers: The parliament commands to admit them. 
If they imagine themſelves at libetty, why do they never refuſe a notorious 
tranſgreſſor, when he comes to qualify? But to ſuppoſe that when the Kin 

calls a man to the office of firſt Lord of the Trealury, it is in the power 4 
& curate or vicar-to deſeat his choice, needs only to be mentioned; confu- 
tation follows of courſe. It is aſtoniſhing that the clergy never applied 
Tor relief! | | 5 

Com̃miſſioned ofhcers in the navy and army, #s well as others who 
Hold offices under the Teſt Act, if they have not qualified, are every day 

expoſed to the malice of an enemy who may recover from. them the ſum of 
five hundred pounds on barely ſuing for it. A perſon without à conſcience 
might ſoon make a fortune, in this way. Nor is this all. If they have 
Teceived an injury and ſue a perſon at law, a ſtop may inſtantly be put 
the proceedings, if this objection be adduced. Beſides if a friend has 
them a legacy, the next heir may if he pleaſes, detain it From them: and 
they have no remedy at law. Acts of indemnity extend only to the time 

When they are made. A week afterwards, gentlemen are liable to all 

theſe ſerious evils. What then ſhould be done? Go to the ſacramem 

If any of them do not repent of their fins and purpoſe to live a holy life, 

Let not brave men turn hypoerites. Tt would be Rote tmatily to join v " 
tady, andpetitan qurliamant far clict. . a BHD 2. be I 
1 pur- 
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purpoſes of human government: I mean the obligation of 
an d This is the inſtrument which all ages, and all na- 
tion» under every ſyſtem of religion har to bind 
ſotety together. and to enſure the: fidelity ; of theſe /whottt 
they wiſhed 10 attach by the moſt powettul t It ſeems 
peguliatly / adapted for. the. uſe of eryil com and 
be taken by Pagans, Mabometans, Deiſts and Jews; as 
well as by Chriſtians. Let none ſuppoſe that while we. ſeek: 
to have ihe acts repealed which enjoin the receiving of the 

' Sacfarhent according to the rites of Church of England, 
we wilh to have the power of Aden ing it as a qualification 
for offlees, in our own places of worſhip, God forbid.— 
We ſhould conſider qthat obligation as a tenfold NN 
grievance thun What we ow complain of. We will it en- 
tirely removed, that the crying prolanation of the Sacrament- 
may ceaſe. when it is removed, let none imagine that, 
the fence of the Church is broken down. Oaths and decla- 
rations Which the wiſdom of Parliament has appointed to be 
taken by thoſe who hold offices under government, ſhll re- 
main; and: they give as much fecurny to the ęſtabliſhed 
Church as ſhe ;enjoytd before.“ This is an aſſeruon not 
lounded om ſpeculation, hut ſupported by long experience. 
Thefe oaths: and declarations are all the ſecurity that the 
ſtate demands of thoſe who have a ſeat in Parliament; and 
have they not been found; by the experience of more than 

a cemury, to anſwer every neceſſary fe, as effettua}} 
as the Sacramental Teſt? If therefore they have been ſuf- 
ficient to bind the legiſlative body, -in-which the nation re- 
poſes.by far the greateſt degree of truſt, may not the ſame 
method be fully effectual in regard to the executive depart- 
ments of the ſtate, which are of far leſſ conſequence, and 
e beſides under the cofitroul of ſpeeific laws and regulav 
tions? A ſtop will hereby be put to the profanation of the 
Lord's Supper by authority ; arid the anger of God againft - 
us on that account will ceaſe. The ſubject has been too 

ſeldom conſidered. in this point of view. But if we believe 
that God regards the honour and purity of his, inſtitutions, 
we have reaſon to tremble. Of old when the profane con- 
duct of Eli's ſons made the ſacrifice: of the Lord to be ab- 
Horred; the Divine Majeſty was ſo much offended that he 


Every conſcientious man is completely bound b an oath ; there is 
no need of y additional obligation: And will the Sactament bind 
him who is ſo void of conſcienet 7 bre bis 6ath ? 0 
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Repeal of che Corporation and Teſt Acts. Perhaps our in- 


2 But a refuſa} will neither di 
We have not yet heard any pings 
baren but what ſerves, o n Mus 


peaceable and conſtitutional method to ſeek relief. 3 

or later, from the decline of prejudice, - and the encreaſe of 
moderation, a favourable opportunity may ariſe: We will! 
improve it and obtain-our with, And when it is obtained, 

the conſequiences will be both important and pleaſing. In- 
jury will be ſuſtaitted by none. But the conſtitution will be 
improved; the ſtate wi be ſtrengthened; the church will re: 
main in the enz oyment of all her dignities, with the additi- 
onal 3 being freed from a le taſl, and of 


_ attaching the Di — more ſtrongly to the ordinances 


of God wilt ceaſe to be 5 by — authority of 


the laws, and we oo Hopes or a larger meaſure of the 
bleſſing of that God who hath ſolemnly declared: Them 
*© that honour me I will honour; PO NY, 
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Wincheſter who publiſhed an anſwer to Sherlock, and was à ſtrenuous a — 

rate for ark Repeal. ' The Hiſtory of the Teſt is given at conſiderable length 
za Pamphlet lately publiſhed, entitled: The N * of Proteflant Diſſenters 
10 4 complete 12 erted. By a Layman. Printed for 8 We 
wiſh perſons to read on both — of the queſtion, and to obſerve on which 


fide impartiality, candour, force of reaſoning, and the principles of « 2 * | S 


